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ESPITE the suddenness with 

which the March 21-22 blood bath 
in South Africa erupted into the 
headlines, none of the developments 
relating to the crisis was impulsive. 

It had been common knowledge in 
South Africa for some time that the 
Pan Africanist Congress was plan- 
ning a nationwide passive resistance 
campaign for late March against the 
galling, long-established requirement 
that each African carry a 50-page 
“pass” supplying detailed personal 
history. The South African Govern- 
ment, fully aware of the significance 
of this first nationwide call for Afri- 
can solidarity, was determined that it 
should be suppressed quickly. And the 
unprecedented action of the US State 
Department, in publicly deploring the 
subsequent police action which killed 
at least 72 Africans and wounded 
many more, was able to come so swift- 
ly only because it reflected a growing 
bipartisan consensus in Washington 
that the time was passed, in terms of 
American policy toward Africa as a 
whole, when the government could 
avert its eyes to the affronts to human 
dignity implicit in South Africa’s 
racial policies. 

What was clearly not predictable, 
however, was how rapidly and com- 
pletely the anti-pass campaign would 
succeed in attaining its immediate 
objective. The government’s§ an- 
nouncement on March 25—three days 
after the strike began—that Africans 
would no longer be arrested for fail- 
ing to carry passes was only in part 
an admission of the practical reality 
that the Union’s jails lacked the 
capacity to deal with such a mass of 
flagrant offenders as was clearly de- 
veloping. Obviously, there are ways 
of dealing even with massive re- 
sistance. The decisive factor here in 
causing Dr. Verwoerd’s government 
to retreat appears to have been the 
growing unrest within the governing 
Afrikaner community regarding the 
government’s extreme policies. 


Stereotype Outdated 


The stereotype of a monolithic Afri- 
kaner community staunchly and blind- 
ly unified behind Dr. Verwoerd has 
long been out of date, but the festering 
of discontent among South Africa’s 
white intellectuals has apparently now 
reached proportions where it cannot 
be entirely ignored by the regime. 
The role of this element has not be- 
come powerful enough to force basic 
changes, but there are signs that it 
may now be sufficiently influential to 
stay the government’s hand on new 
extremisms. 

As long as Chief Luthuli’s moderate 
African National Congress was the 
predominant African political organi- 
zation in the Union, the growing body 
of moderate Afrikaners was hopeful 
that it could work from within to 
liberalize the regime before time ran 
out in relation to African frustrations. 
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But with the rapid rise of the African 
National Congress’ militant and im- 
patient offshoot, the Pan-Africanist 
Congress, the hourglass would appear 
to contain far less sand than before. 
The PAC, which split from the 
ANC in December 1958, now probably 
matches the parent organization’s 
membership figures. It is an ironic 
twist that the government itself has 
facilitated the rise of the more radical 
PAC by banishing Chief Luthuli and 
suppressing most of the other moder- 
ates, leaving the field wide open for 
the militants. The tactical success of 
the March 21 demonstrations—which 
had been explicitly opposed by the 
African National Congress—may es- 
tablish the PAC as the paramount 
African organization in the Union 
and its president, a brilliant 35-year- 
old intellectual named Robert Man- 
galiso Sobukwe, as the spokesman of 
African aspirations in the Union. 


Background of the Clash 


The March 21 clashes followed a 
call for a passive campaign against 
the law which requires an African to 
present voluminous identification at 
any time of the day or night. The 
PAC urged African men to turn them- 
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selves in at police stations and court 
arrest for being without the hated 
pass, and thus flood the jails; Sobuk- 
we set the example by appearing for 
arrest at 8 a.m. These demonstrations 
were something new on the South Af.- 
rican scene, because of their national 
scope and because they resulted from 
the call of a national organization. 
Thus they were unlike the nearly fort- 
nightly disturbances that have inter- 
rupted South African life since last 
June’s violence at Cato Manor. The 
Cato Manor riots, as well as those in 
Windhoek, Paarl, Port Elizabeth, and 
elsewhere in recent months, were all 
reactions to primarily local grievances 
and were largely unorganized. 

Although the Pan Africanist Con- 
gress leaders have expressed surprise 
and disappointment that African 
crowds in some areas forsook passive 
resistance for stone-throwing and 
other forms of violence, this develop- 
ment was probably not a complete 
surprise to them. PAC leaders, in- 
cluding President Sobukwe, have ac- 
knowledged to interviewers long be- 
fore this campaign began that vio- 
lence will be necessary to transform 
South Africa into an African-ruled 
state. 
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Commentary — 


© W. P. Stanford, one of three white members representing African interests 
in the South African Parliament: “Jt is not agitators or incitement which 
has resulted in the tragic situation .. . 
grievances that go very deep indeed. The Government does not realize 
the gravity of the situation. People do not go to their deaths if there is 
not a cause that has pushed them beyond any thought of their danger.” 


@ The U.S. State Department's comment of March 22: “The United States 
deplores violence in all its forms and hopes that the African people in 
South Africa will be able to obtain redress for their legitimate grievances 
by peaceful means. While the United States, as a matter of practice, does 
not ordinarily comment on the internal affairs of governments with which 
it enjoys nermal relations, it cannot help but regret the tragic loss of life 
resulting from the measures taken against the demonstrators in South 


@ Chief Albert Luthuli, the banned pr 


The Africans have legitimate 


Congress, in a statement to the white people of South Africa published in 
Johannesburg's Golden City Post two days before the March 21 bloodshed: 
“You have nothing to fear from us if you treat us fairly. We do not want 
to kick you out of the country and we do not want to marry your sisters. 
All we want is a fair deal in our own gg We demand it and we 
We cannot manage withou 

Africa. We have accepted your civilization, we like it, and we are absorb- 
ingvit as fast as we can—despite the efforts of your government to cut us 


@ Prime Minister Macmillan, speaki 
Cape Town, February 3, 1960: “As a fellow member of the Commonwealth, 
it is our earnest desire to give South Africa our support and encourage- 
ment, but I hope you won’t mind my saying frankly, that there are some 
aspects of your policies which make it wmpossible for us to do this with- 
out being false to our own deep convictions about the political destintes 
of free men, to which, in our own territories, we are trying to give effect.” 


@ John Hughes, South African Correspondent of the Christian Science Moni- 
tor: “A startling impact has been made upon the country by the American 
State Department’s comments on the riots. This ... has spurred a variety 
of reactions, from resentment in government circles to enthusiasm amon 
among many whites anxious not to lose the friend- 


@ The Johannesburg Star: “All the facts known to Parliament about the 
riots indicated that the government had been caught in a trap of their 
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M: DE VALERA 
Ex- violent 


revolutionary 


Cummings in The London Daily Express 


“Patience, Dr. Banda! A few more months in jail and you too will be shaking Mr. Macmillan’s hand.” 


The 1960 Revolution 
in Britain’s African Policy 


By DENNIS HEALEY 


HE colonial record of the British 

Conservative Government before 
the last election was in general a pro- 
gressive one. It was the Conservatives 
who gave independence to Ghana and 
Malaya, brought Nigeria close to self- 
government, and urged the West In- 
dies towards full sovereignty as an 
independent federation. But these de- 
velopments were to a _ considerable 
extent overshadowed because of one 
major shortcoming. In all the African 
territories where Europeans had set- 
tled in large numbers on the land, the 
British Government tended to take the 
side of the whites against the blacks. 
Although the official policy was racial 
partnership, the Conservatives seemed 
content that the settlers should decide 
the pace and direction of political evo- 
lution. In Central Africa and Kenya, 
this drove the African population into 
a state of mutinous despair which in- 
evitably erupted into violence on more 
than one occasion. 


Africa and the British Election 


The final months before the general 
election brought Africa into the fore- 
front of British party politics. In 
Kenya, 11 Africans were beaten to 
death at the Hola internment camp 
and an official inquiry found the local 
administration responsible. But Brit- 
ain took no steps to punish the guilty. 
In Nyasaland, over 60 Africans were 
shot during disturbances and the Dev- 
lin Inquiry Commission fixed the 
blame partly on the British Govern- 
ment. The Devlin Commission also 
found that, because the overwhelming 
majority of African opinion was op- 
posed to Nyasaland’s membership in 
the Central African Federation, Ny- 


asaland was being administered like 
a police state. 

The Labor Party made much of 
these issues in the election campaign. 
But the general public seemed more 
impressed by the Tory slogan that 
Britons “had never had it so good.” 
Labor’s subsequent defeat sent a wave 
of despair over Africa. With its par- 
liamentary majority increased to a 
hundred, the new Conservative Gov- 
ernment seemed likely to continue its 
old policy in Central and East Africa 
with redoubled vigor. In such circum- 
stances, any government would be 
likely to be under heavy pressure 
from its extremists, and everyone 
knew that the Tory Right Wing, like 
the Bourbons, had neither learned nor 
forgotten anything in Africa. 


The Beginning of the Shift 


To everyone’s astonishment, Prime 
Minister Harold Macmillan celebrated 
his victory by shifting his African 
policy to the left. He appointed the 
moderate young intellectual Iain Mac- 
leod as Colonial Secretary in place 
of Alan Lennox-Boyd. Macleod’s first 
actions were to enlarge civil liberties 
in Kenya and to promise independence 
for Tanganyika within the next two 
years. Since then, there has been 
one major revolution after another in 
Britain’s African policy—and all in 
the same direction. During his recent 
tour of Africa, Macmillan made it 
clear to the white populations every- 
where that he remains committed to 
racial partnership, but that it must 
be partnership on the basis of major- 
ity rule. On all the main issues in 
Kenya and Central Africa, Britain 
will henceforth put her weight behind 
the demand of the Africans for po- 
litical equality. So far as the whites 


The Author 


Oxford-educated Dennis Healey has 
been a Labor MP in the British Parlia- 
ment since 1952, and is regarded as 
one of his party's principal experts on 
international affairs. Of the article on 
this page, Mr. Healey writes us: “It is 
so kind to the Conservatives that | hes- 
itated to sign my name to it, but per- 
haps it is safe enough to publish it 
in the United States!” 


are concerned, the government will 
confine itself to securing minority 
safeguards and a pace of advance 
which makes it possible for the whites 
to adjust themselves to their immi- 
nent minority status—providing they 
are prepared to do so. The tour culmi- 
nated with Macmillan’s firm but cour- 
teous warning to the South African 
Parliament that Britain could no lon- 
ger be counted on to protect South 
Africa from international disapproval 
of the apartheid policy. 

Meanwhile, Macleod has skillfully 
piloted the conference in London on 
Kenya’s constitutional future so as to 
obtain agreement from the Africans 
and most of the Europeans to an im- 
mediate increase in African repre- 
sentation as a first step towards Af- 
rican majority rule. And Lord Monck- 
ton, as chairman of the commission 
now considering the future of the Cen- 
tral African Federation, is accepting 
evidence which must lead to the con- 
clusion that the Federation will break 
down unless the Africans are allowed 
the political power inside it to which 
their numbers entitle them. As a re- 
sult of Lord Monckton’s decision to 
stretch his terms of reference, there 
has been an ironic reversal of roles 
in Central Africa. Whereas two 


months ago it was African opinion 
which opposed the federation for fear 
of permanent subjection to the white 
minority, now it is the settlers in 
(Continued on page 15) 
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A view of Conakry 


The Republic of Guinea abruptly 
severed one of its few remaining ties 
with France on March 1, when Presi- 
dent Sekou Toure—in a dramatic radio 
broadcast to the nation at dawn— 
announced (1) the seizure of the 
French-operated Central Bank of West 
African States and its conversion to 
the National Bank of Guinea; (2) the 
issuance of a Guinea franc to replace 
the French colonial franc as the coun- 
try’s legal currency; and (3) a re- 
quirement that all French colonial 
francs within Guinea’s borders must 
be converted to the new local cur- 
rency, at a rate of one to one, by 
March 15. Since the new Guinea franc 
is not tied to any foreign currency 
and cannot be exported or used for 
foreign trade purposes at this time, 
Europeans in Conakry regard the 
new measures as adding up to ex- 
propriation. 

In a press interview on March 3, 
President Toure accused French banks 
and commercial concerns of having 
“strangled the national economy” and 


The new Guinea franc, which prob- 
ably will be given some other name 
eventually, is officially designated as 
being worth two French metropolitan 
francs (or one of France’s overseas 
colonial francs). Thus, the new franc 
is theoretically convertible at a rate 
of 246.853 to the dollar. 


defended the monetary reform as 
necessary to assure Guinea’s “com- 
plete independence.” Although Toure 
was not specific about this, observers 
in Conakry believe that the Guinea 
Government has no intention of mak- 
ing special dispensations for the 2,000 
or more European traders who have 
continued to handle almost all of the 
country’s imports and exports since 
independence in September 1958. Gov- 
ernment cooperatives are expected 


Guinea Breaks With the Franc 


henceforth to control virtually all im- 
ports and exports. Except for a few 
European traders who may serve as 
commission merchants for the govern- 
ment, Guinea apparently intends that 
the foreign business colony will grad- 
ually disappear. 


Fria Safe 


Large-scale industrial investment 
from abroad is another matter, how- 
ever, and President Toure went to 
considerable pains in a press inter- 
view on March 3 to offer reassurances 
to Fria, the syndicate of American, 
French, British, Swiss, and West Ger- 
man interests which has committed 
some $130,000,000 for the development 
of an alumina plant in Guinea and is 
the largest industrial enterprise in the 
country. The most important single 
investor in Fria is the American- 
owned Olin Mathieson Chemical Cor- 
poration, which has a 48.5 percent 
interest; the French share is 22.5 per- 
cent. 


Toure said that companies such as 
Fria would be “given exchange” by a 
new control board yet to be set up and 
would be able to send profits out of 
the country. (Fria’s European em- 
ployees—525 out of a total payroll of 
1,439—have been deeply concerned by 
the new situation, for fear that they 
may not be able to transfer funds to 
their families abroad.) The Guinea 
president also indicated that his gov- 
ernment would shortly open dollar ac- 
counts in the United States to facili- 
tate trade. “Now that we are free of 
the franc zone,” he said, “we shall 
open the door for trade with other 
monetary systems.” 

The new money, which has not yet 
received an official name, will be 
guaranteed simply by the country’s 
financial and economic assets. Finan- 
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—French Information 


Division. 


Embassy Press and 


cial experts believe that this will suf- 
fice, at least for awhile, inasmuch as 
Guinea has reduced circulation by 
50 percent since independence and en- 
joys a favorable balance of trade at 
this time. 


Soviet Role Discounted 


President Toure was reported by 
New York Times correspondent Homer 
Bigart to have merely shrugged when 
told that European circles drew sinis- 
ter conclusions from the fact that the 
break with the franc zone came on the 
day that Guinea signed an agreement 
to implement the granting of Soviet 
credits totalling $35,000,000. The 
Guinea president dismissed reports 
that the Soviet Union had made the 
credit agreement conditional on sepa- 
ration from the franc zone. He said 
that the monetary reform was a 
purely domestic matter and that the 
new currency was originally scheduled 
to be issued on October 2, 1959, the 
first anniversary of Guinea’s inde. 
pendence, but the coins were not yet 
ready. The coins and currency carry 
a 1959 date, but where they were 
made remains a mystery. Conakry’s 
Europeans are convinced they were 
flown in secretly from Czechoslovakia, 
but President Toure refused to en- 
lighten the press on this aspect of the 
change. He pointed out that secrecy 
was necessary to prevent the flight of 
French colonial currency. 


France Protests 


France has blocked all monetary 
transfers between France and Guinea 
and protested the rupture, which 
took both the French Embassy 
and French businessmen by surprise, 
as a betrayal of an agreement signed 
in January 1959, under which Guinea 
was to have a national currency but 
would have remained in the france 
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zone. However, there are few weapons 
of counter-pressure available to Paris, 
partly because so many French citi- 
zens are, in effect, Guinea’s economic 
hostages and also because it is in- 
creasingly evident that the Soviet 
Bloc has decided to make Guinea its 
African showpiece of unfettered Com- 
munist aid. 


Where is Guinea Going? 


The powerful new radio station in 
Conakry, a large, modern printing 
plant, an open-air theatre, Guinea’s 
first university—all these, and many 
more, have been built, or are about to 
be built, under Bloc auspices. The 
pattern bears a striking resemblance 
to the outpouring of Bloc goodies on 
Syria in 1957. The pessimists say that 
Guinea is slipping rapidly and per- 
haps irretrievably into the Communist 
orbit. The optimists recall that Syria 
was in much deeper, under a divided 
leadership far less politically-sophisti- 
eated than President Toure’s, and sur- 
vived. Mr. Toure still says, as he has 
always said, that he is steering a pro- 
Guinea, neutral course and can handle 
the pressures implicit in his current 
connections. 
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Other Economic Developments... 


VOLTA CONSORTIUM FORMED 

The Volta Aluminum Company, Ltd. 
(VALCO), a consortium of five large 
U.S. and Canadian aluminum com- 
panies, has been formed to discuss 
with the Government of Ghana the 
possibilities of establishing an alumi- 
num smelter at Tema. If the com- 
panies agree on a smelter, a major 
obstacle in the path of early develop- 
ment of the Volta River hydroelectric 
and aluminum project will have been 
overcome. 

A new contract has been signed be- 
tween the Ghana government and 
Kaiser Engineers and Constructors, 
Inc., for additional preliminary work 
on the dam and hydroelectric power 
installation at Akosombo. Previous 
preparatory activities in connection 
with the power installation under- 
taken by Kaiser’ are now nearing 
completion. It is hoped that engi- 
neering design work for the dam can 
be completed by September 1, 1960, 
so that Ghana can arrange for financ- 
ing and call for bids on the construc- 
tion of the dam and power station. 


CHAD LOOKS TO THE FUTURE 

An economic development program 
aimed at doubling the equatorial Af- 
rican republic of Chad’s standard of 
living in 30 years has been drawn 
up, under French Community aus- 
pices, by the French company Societe 
General d’Etudes et de Planification. 
Funds to finance the program, which 
would cost an estimated $342,800,000, 
are to be provided by local Chadian 
sources, various French public funds, 
and the European Economic Commu- 
nity Development Fund. According 
to the plan, yearly investments will 
vary from $16,200,000 for the first 
year to $60,700,000 in the thirtieth 
year. 

The first step in the long-range plan 
is the creation of rural collectives to 
serve as the bases for future phases 
of the program. The second phase will 
concentrate on the improvement of 
agricultural and livestock productiv- 
ity, and succeeding objectives will be 
to raise educational standards, im- 
prove and enlarge the transportation 
system, and develop the internal mar- 
ket. (For an analysis of Chad’s eco- 
nomic plight, see feature article on 
Equatorial Africa beginning on page 
8 of this issue of Africa Special Re- 
port.) 


GHANA TO SEVER BOAC TIE 
Negotiations began in mid-Febru- 
ary in Accra between the British 
Overseas Airways Corporation and 
the Ghana Government aimed at early 
reorganization and further Africani- 
zation of Ghana’s civil aviation sys- 
tem. Transport and Communications 
Minister Krobo Edusei told a news 
conference that Ghana hopes to buy 
out BOAC’s 40 per cent interest in 
Ghana Airways, and to replace the 
present BOAC-chartered aircraft with 
a Ghanaian-owned fleet. The nucleus 


of the new fleet will be two turbo- 
prop Brittanias, now on order. 

Aircraft interiors will be decorated 
to reflect the Ghanaian and African 
personality, and the staff—so far as 
qualified applicants can be found— 
will be henceforth Ghanaian. A school 
is being established to provide six 
months’ preliminary training for Air- 
ways employees, and those who pass 
this course will then go to England 
for further training. 

Although Ghana Airways now op- 
erates only on the west coast of Af- 
rica and between London and Accra, 


- Mr. Edusei announced that plans are 


underway to increase international 
services. Service to Beirut, with stops 
at Kano, Khartoum, and Cairo, is an 
early objective, and an agreement is 
being negotiated with Ethiopia cover- 
ing service to Addis Ababa. 


DLF LOANS IN AFRICA 

The United States Government’s 
Development Loan Fund (DLF) an- 
nounced this month that it has made 
loans totalling $948,006,000 since the 
corporation was formed early in 1958, 
of which $53,390,000 has gone to Af- 
rica. The loans in Africa went to 
eight different countries. 

DLF is a US Government corpo- 
ration created to lend funds for eco- 
nomic development projects calculated 
to help in raising standards of living 
and for which funds are otherwise 
not available. 

DOLLAR CONTROLS EASED 

Dollar controls on the import of 
goods from the United States have 
been further relaxed by Kenya and 
Nigeria in recent weeks. It is also 
expected that Ghana will remove 
most of its import restrictions on 
American goods in the near future. 
The principal items for which import 
licenses will still be required in these 
areas are petroleum products, explo- 
sives, gold, motion picture films, and 
various foodstuffs. 

Meanwhile,-the Union of South Af- 
rica has also announced a modifica- 
tion of import controls and simpli- 
fied administrative procedures. Cer- 
tain consumer goods are no longer 
subject to quotas while more liberal 
quotas will be granted for other con- 
sumer goods. All motor vehicles will 
continue to require permits and no 
permits will be issued for automobiles 
costing over £SA800 ($2,240). 


SUDAN-UAR RAILWAY LINK? 
Talks will begin this month be- 
tween Sudan and the United Arab 
Republic with the object of reaching 
an agreement on construction of a 
railway link between the Sudan and 
Egypt after the Aswan High Dam is 
completed. A preliminary fund of 
£S20,000,000 will be paid by both 
sides in a way to be agreed upon later. 
The length of the line, which will 
start from the Sudanese border and 
end in the new dam site inside the 
UAR, is estimated as 660 kilometers. 
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zone. However, there are few weapons 
of counter-pressure available to Paris, 
partly because so many French citi- 
zens are, in effect, Guinea’s economic 
hostages and also because it is in- 
creasingly evident that the Soviet 
Bloc has decided to make Guinea its 
African showpiece of unfettered Com- 
munist aid. 


Where is Guinea Going? 


The powerful new radio station in 
Conakry, a large, modern printing 
plant, an open-air theatre, Guinea’s 
first university—all these, and many 
more, have been built, or are about to 
be built, under Bloc auspices. The 
pattern bears a striking resemblance 
to the outpouring of Bloc goodies on 
Syria in 1957. The pessimists say that 
Guinea is slipping rapidly per- 
haps irretrievably into the Communist 
orbit. The optimists recall that Syria 
was in much deeper, under a divided 
leadership far less politically-sophisti- 
cated than President Toure’s, and sur- 
vived. Mr. Toure still says, as he has 
always said, that he is steering a pro- 
Guinea, neutral course and can handle 
the pressures implicit in his current 
connections, 
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Washington Office: 1234 Twentieth Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

West Africa Office: P.O. Box 2192, Accra, 
Ghana. 

Board of Trustees 


President: Dr. Emory Ross, missionary and 
consultant on Africa. 

Chairman: Harold K. Hochschild, Honorary 
Chairman of the Board of the American Metal 
Climax Inc. 

Vice Chairman: Judge Edward R. Dudley, 
former United States Ambassador to Liberia. 

Executive Vice Presi‘ent: Loyd V. Steere, 
former United States Muinister-Consul General. 

Treasurer: Landsdell K. Christie, President of 
the Liberia Mining Company. 

Secretary: E. Ladd Thurston, Washington At- 
forney. 

Other Members of the Board: Etta Moten 
Barnett, Lecture recitalist; Dr. Horace Mann 
Bond, President Honorarius, Lincoln University; 
Chester Bowles, former United States Ambasso- 
dor to India; Dr. Gray Cowan, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Dana S. Creel, Director, Rockefeller 
Brothers Fund; John W. Davis, Special Director, 
Teacher Information and Security, Legal De- 
fense and Educational Fund (New York); Willi- 
am Leo Hansberry, Professor of African History, 
Howard University; Alan Pifer, Executive As- 
tociate, Carnegie Corporation of New York. 


Staff 


New York Office: Loyd V. Steere, Executive 
Vice President; Donald M. Wyatt, Executive 
Associate. 

Washington Office: Gordon P. Hagberg, Di- 
tector; Harry Heintzen, Deputy Director; Bruce 
McGavren, Staff Associate. 

_. West African Office: £. Jefferson Murphy, 
Director. 


Other Economic Developments... 


VOLTA CONSORTIUM FORMED 

The Volta Aluminum Company, Ltd. 
(VALCO), a consortium of five large 
U.S. and Canadian aluminum com- 
panies, has been formed to discuss 
with the Government of Ghana the 
possibilities of establishing an alumi- 
num smelter at Tema. If the com- 
panies agree on a smelter, a major 
obstacle in the path of early develop- 
ment of the Volta River hydroelectric 
and aluminum project will have been 
overcome. 

A new contract has been signed be- 
tween the Ghana government and 
Kaiser Engineers and Constructors, 
Ine., for additional preliminary work 
on the dam, and hydroelectric power 
installation at Akosombo. Previous 
preparatory activities connection 
with the power installation under- 
taken by Kaiser are now. nearing 
completion. It is hoped that engi- 
neering design work for the dam can 
be completed by September 1, 1960, 
so that Ghana can arrange for finane- 
ing and call for bids on the construc- 
tion of the dam and power station. 
CHAD LOOKS TO THE FUTURE 

An economic development program 
aimed at doubling the equatorial Af- 
rican republic of Chad's standard of 
living in 30 years has been drawn 
up, under French Community aus- 
pices, by the French company Societe 
General @Etudes et de Planification. 
Funds to finance the program, which 
would cost an estimated $342,800,000, 
are to be provided by local Chadian 
sources, various French public funds, 
and the European Economie Commu- 
nity Development Fund. According 
to the plan, yearly investments will 
vary from $16,200,000 for the first 
year to $60,700,000 in the thirtieth 
year. 

The first step in the long-range plan 
is the creation of rural collectives to 
serve as the bases for future phases 
of the program. The second phase will 
concentrate on the improvement of 
agricultural and livestock productiv- 
ity, and succeeding objectives will be 
to raise educational standards, im- 
prove and enlarge the transportation 
system, and develop the internal mar- 
ket. (For an analysis of Chad’s eco- 
nomic plight, see feature article on 
Equatorial Africa beginning on page 
8 of this issue of Africa Special Re- 
port.) 

GHANA TO SEVER BOAC TIE 

Negotiations began in = mid-Febru- 
ary in Accra between the British 
Overseas Airways Corporation and 
the Ghana Government aimed at early 
reorganization and further Africani- 
zation of Ghana’s civil aviation sys- 
tem. Transport and Communications 
Minister Krobo Edusei told a news 
conference that Ghana hopes to buy 
out BOAC’s 40 per cent interest in 
Ghana Airways, and to replace the 
present BOAC-chartered aircraft with 
a Ghanaian-owned fleet. The nucleus 


of the new fleet will be two turbo- 
prop Brittanias, now on order. 

Aircraft interiors will be decorated 
to reflect the Ghanaian and African 
personality, and the staff—so far as 
qualified applicants can be found 
will be henceforth Ghanaian. A school 
is being established to provide six 
months’ preliminary training for Air 
Ways employees, and those who pass 
this course will then go to England 
for further training. 

Although Ghana Airways now op- 
erates only on the west coast of Af- 
rica and between London and Accra, 
Mr. Edusei announced that plans are 
underway to increase international 
services. Service to Beirut, with stops 
at Kano, Khartoum, and Cairo, is an 
early objective, and an agreement is 
being negotiated with Ethiopia cover- 
ing service to Addis Ababa. 

DLE LOANS IN AFRICA 

The United States Government's 
Development Loan Fund (DLF) an- 
nounced this month that it has made 
loans totalling $948,006,000 since the 
corporation was formed early in 1958, 
of which $53,390,000 has gone to Af- 
rica. The loans in Africa went to 
eight different countries. 

DLF is a US Government corpo- 
ration created to lend funds for eco- 
nomic development projects calculated 
to help in raising standards of living 
and for which funds are otherwise 
not available. 

DOLLAR CONTROLS EASED 

Dollar controls on the import of 
goods from the United States have 
been further relaxed by Kenya and 
Nigeria in recent weeks. It is also 
expected that Ghana will remove 
most of its import restrictions on 
American yvoods in the near future. 
The principal items for which import 
licenses will still be required in these 
areas are petroleum products, explo- 
sives, gold, motion picture films, and 
various foodstuffs. 

Meanwhile, the Union of South Af- 
rica has also announced a modifica- 
tion of import controls and simpli- 
fied administrative procedures. Cer- 
tain consumer yoods are no longer 
subject to quotas while more liberal 
quotas will be granted for other con- 
sumer goods. All motor vehicles will 
continue to require permits and no 
permits will be issued for automobiles 
costing over £SA800 ($2,240). 
SUDAN-UAR RAILWAY LINK? 

Talks will begin this month be- 
tween Sudan and the United Arab 
Republic with the object of reaching 
an agreement on construction of a 
railway link between the Sudan and 
Egypt after the Aswan High Dam is 
completed. preliminary fund of 
£520,000,000 will be paid by both 
sides in a way to be agreed upon later. 
The length of the line, which will 
start from the Sudanese border and 
end in the new dam site inside the 
UAR, is estimated as 660 kilometers. 
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Cameroun Legalizes 
Dr. Moumie’s UPC 


The anti-government guerilla cam- 
paign in Cameroun, which is credited 
with the massacre of 500 persons in 
the half year prior to the country’s 
independence in January, added more 
than 100 more men, women, and chil- 
dren to its grisly toll this month. 
Meanwhile, however, there were a 
series of political developments which 
suggested that Africa’s newest and 
most troubled republic might be on 
the way to setting its house in order: 

In the national referendum of Feb- 
ruary 21, 75 percent of Cameroun’s 
eligible voters turned out—in the face 
of a demand for a general boycott by 
the outlawed Union des Population du 
Cameroun Party of exiled Dr. Felix 
Moumie — to endorse Premier 
Ahmadou Ahidjo’s new draft constitu- 
tion. The final vote—797,498 votes for 
the new constitution and 531,075 
against—was not exactly the sweep- 
ing endorsement Premier Ahidjo had 
hoped for, but at least it stole the 
thunder from opposition claims that 
the referendum was rigged. The new 
constitution is patterned on that of 
the French fifth republic and gives the 
President elected in the forthcoming 
April 10 elections powers comparable 
to those held by General de Gaulle, 
including the right to dissolve the 
legislature if the government is de- 
feated on a censure motion. 


Even before the results of the ref- 
erendum were known, Mr. Ahidjo had 
the welcome news that his government 
had finally been recognized by two of 
his severest critics, Ghana and Guinea. 
This belated decision to recognize the 
Ahidjo regime, generally accredited to 
pressure from Liberian President 
William V. S. Tubman, was announced 
in a communique issued by the For- 
eign Ministers of Ghana, Guinea, and 
Liberia at the close of a periodic con- 
ference in Accra on February 23. 

Encouraged by the heavy turnout 
for the referendum and the resulting 
victory for his controversial constitu- 
tion, Ahidjo announced that he was 
lifting the ban on the UPC imposed 
in 1955 so that all the people of 
Cameroun “can express their wishes 
freely and completely” in the national 
elections next month. Dr. Moumie 
promptly outlined four different con- 
ditions for “immediate peace” and full 
participation in the elections: (1) 
withdrawal of all foreign (i.e., 
French) troops, which in effect would 
mean leaving Premier Ahidjo with a 
single understrength battalion; (2) a 
total and unconditional amnesty; (3) 
freeing of all political detainees and 
closing of “concentration camps,” and 
(4) postponement of the elections 
from April to July to permit the UPC 
full time to campaign. 
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A good deal of bargaining would 
seem to be ahead before any agree- 
ment can be worked out with the UPC. 
But, in the meantime, Ahidjo’s new 
and more imaginative approach to his 
problems is helping break down the 
opposition stereotype that he is simply 
a French puppet, and may strengthen 
his chances for a narrow victory in the 
April elections. 


Ahidjo’s Kamerunese Union is only 
one of 84 registered political parties 
in Cameroun. While Ahidjo, a Fulani 
and a Moslem, is expected to win an 
easy victory in the Islamic north, he 
will require a sizeable slice of south- 
ern support to ensure his position as 
chief of state. (See also “Troubled 
Days Ahead for Cameroun,” January 
1960 issue of Africa Special Report.) 


Ghana to Vote in April 
On Republican Status 


Although the opposition United 
Party has launched a nationwide cam- 
paign to defeat Prime Minister 
Kwame Nkrumah’s proposed new re- 
publican constitution for Ghana, all 
signs point to a popular endorsement 
of the proposed constitutional reform 
in the nation-wide plebiscite scheduled 
for April and the election of Mr. 
Nkrumah as Ghana’s first President. 
The draft constitution, published in a 
white paper on March 7, borrows from 
the constitutions of Britain, the 
United States, and the fifth French 
republic, but the resulting blend is 
ingeniously styled “to meet the par- 
ticular needs of Ghana .. . and ex- 
press the realities of the country’s 
constitutional position.” 


The first President, to hold office 
for the next five years, will be elected 
during the April plebiscite; subse- 
quent presidents will be elected by the 
M.P.’s, and thus will normally be rep- 
resentative of the party holding power 
in the Assembly. The chief executive 
will combine the functions now exer- 
cised by the Governor General and the 
Prime Minister. He will have veto 
power over any bill passed by the 
National Assembly, but he cannot 
oblige the Assembly to pass measures 
he or his Ministers propose. Neither 
can he impose taxes without an act 
of Parliament. His position as com- 
mander-in-chief of the armed forces 
will be more than symbolic, for he will 
have power to dismiss or suspend any 
member who becomes politically- 
minded. The latter provision, the 
White Paper on the new constitution 
explains, is “especially designed to 
deal with the situation which has un- 
happily arisen in a number of other 
countries . . .” 


As to external relations, Ghana 


‘ will remain within the Commonwealth 


and the draft constitution is so framed 


that the country can link up in union 
with other African states or integrate 
“peoples who are at present outside 
Ghana.” 

On balance, the constitution is one 
which invests far greater power in the 
hands of the President than does the 
American constitution, but consider- 
ably less than does that of present-day 
France. The President cannot rule 
without the National Assembly, 
and if he dissolves it he must hold 
another election. The President will 
clearly have to listen to the lower 
echelons of his own party, and there 
is nothing in the way the constitu- 
tion is written to rule out the even- 
tual emergence of a strong parlia- 
mentary opposition. Prime Minister 
Nkrumah’s critics are nevertheless ex- 
tremely suspicious of the intent and 
point out that the constitution places 
in the hands of the president enough 
powers to obstruct this development 
if he so chooses. On these grounds, the 
opposition United Party has rejected 
the proposed republic and has called 
for creation of an elective monarchy 
with regional paramount chiefs rotat- 
ing for four or five terms as Head of 
State. 


Uganda Parties Merge 
As 1961 Vote Looms 


The British Government has de- 
cided to give only its qualified backing 
to the drastic political reforms pro- 
posed for Uganda by the Wild con- 
stitutional committee in December. 
The Wild committee, which was 
headed by a British official but includ- 
ed a majority of Africans, had asked 
for nationwide democratic elections 
in 1961 and the subsequent establish- 
ment of a responsible ministry headed 
by an African. In a statement to the 
Uganda Legislative Council in early 
March, Governor Sir Frederick Craw- 
ford said that the Colonial Office 
would agree to holding democratic 
elections on a common roll in 1961, 
but that the Governor would remain 
chief executive. This whittling down 
of the Wild proposals was generally 
believed to be a response to the 
strong threats of secession by the 
tradition-based government of Bu- 
ganda Province. 


Meanwhile, inspired by the incentive 
of national elections next year, some 
of Uganda’s many political factions 
were taking steps to pick up the 
splinters and mold them into stronger 
weapons. The most important such 
development may be the announce- 
ment that the wing of the Uganda 
National Congress led by A. M. Obote 
and Abu Mayanja has joined with the 
Uganda People’s Union, a working 
organization of several African elect- 
ed members in the Legislative Council, 
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to form a new party to be known as 
the Uganda People’s Congress. 


The Obote-Mayanja group claims 
considerable popular support in the 
northern and eastern provinces, and 
the Uganda People’s Union is largely 
composed of representatives from the 
western province. A sweep of these 
three areas by any single party could 
ensure a majority in the national 
Legislative Council next year, even 
without any support from tradition- 
alist Buganda Province. But there 
were also reports that the new party 
was hoping to complete its geographi- 
cal span of Uganda by forging a 
union with the United Party, a new 
Buganda-centered group dedicated to 
the maintenance of “ancient tradi- 
tions.” 

The party platform of the Uganda 
People’s Congress contains several in- 
ternal contradictions—i.e., “to uphold 
the prestige of the hereditary rulers” 
is followed by “to promote Uganda’s 
unity under a strong democratic gov- 
ernment”—but this is not the first 
time that some strange bedfellows 
have been found in Uganda’s political 
parties. Meanwhile, Mr. Mayanja, 
(whose political profile appeared in 
the February 1960 issue of Africa 
Special Report has officially accepted 
the appointment as Minister of Edu- 
cation in the Cabinet of the Kabaka 
(ruler) of Buganda Province. 


Kenya Rumbles 
Over London Decisions 


From Kenya this month came in- 
creasing signs that Colonial Secretary 
Iain Macleod’s troubles were far 
from over when he successfully piloted 
last month’s constitutional conference 
in London to a tenuous consensus: 


e Sir Ferdinand Cavendish-Bent- 
inck, respected member of the Kenya 
Legislative Council for the past 20 
years, unexpectedly announced on 
March 4 that he was resigning as 
Speaker and from his seat in the 
Council because he found himself “out 
of sympathy with the trend of current 
events.” He charged that the London 
Conference had been converted into a 
secret forum on which the British 
Government had imposed its dictates. 


e African nationalist leader Tom 
Mboya marked his return from Lon- 
don with a refusal to commit himself 
or his followers to support the con- 
stitutional proposals developed by 
Macleod for more than four years. 
He told an audience of 25,000 Afri- 
cans, as well as a subsequent luncheon 
of the multi-racial United Kenya 
Club, that the new constitution fell so 
far short of the immediate desires of 
the African people that it was neces- 
sary urgently to consider what further 


NEWS REVIEW 


Kenneth Kaunda, popular 35-year- 
old president of Northern Rhodesia’s 
United Independence Party, will be the 
key African speaker at New York's 
Town Hall celebration of Africa Free- 
dom Day on April 13. Recently re- 
leased from a year of detention in 
Central Africa following the February 
1959 emergency, Mr. Kaunda will be 
on a speaking tour of the United 
States during April. 


steps should be taken to ensure that 
changes in Kenya would keep pace 
with the aspirations of the people. He 
warned Europeans who might wish 
to set themselves up as an obstacle 
in the way of African development 
that they would do more harm to 
themselves than to the Africans. 


e The European right wing United 
Party set off on a new multiracial tack 
on March 3, bitterly attacking the 
Macleod proposals for Kenya’s future 
as a “menace to the rights of min- 
orities — Europeans, Asians, Arabs, 
and African tribes.” The United Party 
challenged all European-elected mem- 
bers of the Legislative Council to re- 
sign immediately and join with other 
minorities to form a solid block to 
oppose domination of Kenya by ma- 
jority tribes. 


Congo Prepares For 
May National Elections 


The African leaders who attended 
the February round table conference 
on the future of the Belgian Congo in 
Brussels in February have now bus- 
tled back to the Congo to prepare for 


the country’s first national elections 
on May 16. One of the potentially im- 
portant by-products of the Brussels 
meeting is that Albert Kalonji and 
Patrice Lumumba, the leaders of two 
rival wings of the Congo National 
Movement, have decided to bury the 
hatchet and introduce joint lists of 
candidates. 

In the Lower Congo, however, 
Joseph Kasavubu, president of the 
tribally-based ABAKO party, has in- 
duced his party to expel vice-president 
Daniel Kanza, on the grounds that 
Kanza followed too moderate and in- 
dependent a line at the Brussels meet- 
ing. Two other members of the 
ABAKO delegation to the Brussels 
conference have been suspended. 

Meanwhile, the Belgian Parliament 
has passed unanimously a measure in- 
vesting governing authority in the 
Congo for the period between now and 
June 30 in a body composed of the 
Governor General and six Africans 
representing the six provinces. 


Macleod Schedules 
New Trip te Africa 


The London conference on Sierra 
Leone’s political future, originally 
scheduled to begin on March 28, has 
been postponed until April 20 to en- 
able Colonial Secretary Iain Macleod 
to make a trip to the Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland from March 
23 to April 9. Although the explicit 
purpose of the Colonial Secretary’s 
trip to Central Africa has not been 
announced, the London press specu- 
lates that his principal aim is to initi- 
ate constitutional advances in Nyasa- 
land. 

The Sierra Leone conference, which 
will be attended by 21 representatives 
of all political parties in the west 
African territory, is expected to set 
1961 as the date for the country’s 
emergence from colonial status to in- 
dependence. Premier Sir Milton Mar- 
gai will head the nationalist delega- 
tion. 


Khrushchev, Tubman 
To Exchange Visits 


Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchev, 
who last month revealed plans to visit 
Guinea this year, has announced that 
he has also accepted an invitation 
from President William V. S. Tubman 
to go to Liberia and that President 
Tubman will subsequently visit the 
Soviet Union. The Soviet news agency 
Tass said that no date has been set for 
either visit. 

—H. K. 
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Equatorial Africa — 


Transportation: Key to Progress 


N almost every matter concerning 

the economic life of the four states 
of the former French Equatorial Afri- 
can Federation, the question of trans- 
port sooner or later obtrudes itself. 
For transport, or rather the almost 
complete lack of the means of it, has 
always been this region’s major prob- 
lem. Next to sparse population—only 
two persons per square kilometre for 
the four countries taken as a whole— 
it has been the greatest single deter- 
rent to its economic development. 

Gabon, for instance, is rich in min- 
erals. Besides the newly-discovered 
oil, it has the second largest known 
manganese deposit in the world and 
two important iron ore deposits; the 
larger of the two, at Mekambo, ranks 
among the most significant in Africa. 
Yet, the iron at Mekambo still re- 
mains untouched because its exploita- 
tion involves the construction of some 
440 miles of railroad, as well as devel- 
opment of a suitable ocean port. The 
development of the Franceville man- 
ganese deposits will be held up until 
1962, because the American and 
French interests working on the 
project must first build 180 miles of 
railway plus a further 45 miles of 
overhead cableway across some of the 
most difficult country in Africa. For 
the time being, the Gabon economy 
remains chiefly dependent on the ex- 
port of its timber, which can be sent 
down the territory’s numerous rivers. 


Vital Trade Route 


The Congo Republic has within its 
borders the major port and the only 
railway of which the former Federa- 
tion boasted and thus lives to a con- 
siderable extent on its unique port 
facilities. The river port of Brazza- 
ville, terminal of the “Congo-Ocean” 
railway from Pointe-Noire (which is 
one of the major ports of the west 
coast between Cape Town and Lagos) 
controls the import-export route, not 
only of the Congo Republic itself, but 
also of the Central African and Chad 
Republics further to the north. Any 
future economic development of these 
northern neighbors must, therefore, be 
reflected in an improvement in the 
economy of Brazzaville, of Pointe- 
Noire, and of the Congo Republic as a 
whole. The Republic has, of course, 
other means of livelihood besides its 
transport facilities: the most impor- 
tant at present is a flourishing tim- 
ber export trade, but the future devel- 
opment of the Kouilou hydro-electric 
project may one day endow the coun- 
try with one of the most important in- 
dustrial economies in Central Africa. 


The Congo Republic’s capital city 
of Brazzaville is not only the inland 
end of the railway from Pointe-Noire, 
but also the southern end of the river 
axis—the watery highway provided 
by the Congo and Oubangui rivers, of 
which the principal terminal in the 
north is Bangui, capital of the Cen- 
tral African Republic and one of the 
principal river ports of Africa. Al- 
most the entire import-export trade 
of the Central African Republic, and 
an important share of that of the 
Chad Republic, passes through Ban- 
gui; its importance as a river port 
can be guaged from the fact that, of 
108,000 tons of merchandise which 
moved along the rivers of the Central 
African Republic—the Oubangui and 
Upper Sangha—in the first nine 
months of 1959, nearly 102,000 tons 
were handled at Bangui. While the 
capital and much of the surrounding 
country is thus served fairly well in 
the matter of transport, many of the 
more remote districts are virtually 
cut off from the outside world, at least 
during that part of the year when 
heavy rains and swampy terrain halt 
nearly all motor traffic, the only 
means of communication with the 
interior. 


Trans-Sahara Link? 


The most northerly of the four ter- 
ritories, the Chad Republic, situated 
at the very heart of the continent, 
is by far the worst off, the most “dis- 
inherited” of the four in the matter 
of transport. While Gabon and Congo 
have their ports and railway, and the 
Central African Republic its river 
transport, the Chad has virtually 
nothing. Much of its import-export 
trade has to go through Bangui, hun- 
dreds of miles to the south. As a re- 
sult, its export products are wholly 
uncompetitive in price because of ex- 
horbitant transport charges. Yet, the 
country offers some impressive oppor- 
tunities for development: like the 
Northern Region of neighboring Ni- 
geria, it produces a good quality cot- 
ton which, given reasonable transport 
facilities, might well compete in world 
markets. (At present it is a highly 
subsidized export to France.) The 
ranching industry might be capable 
of an export output of up to 100,000 
tons of high-grade meat a year, while 
fishing on Lake Chad could be devel- 
oped with a view to export, again if 
transport were available. The Berliet- 
Tenere trans-Sahara expedition, now 
on its return journey from Fort-Lamy 
to Algiers, had as one of its stated 
objects the reconnaissance of a pos- 


Gabon - 


sible route across the Sahara along 
which fresh meat and fish from the 
Chad could be carried in refrigerated 
trucks to the oilfields of Southern 
Algeria. 


Possible Alternatives 


Various plans to provide the Chad 
with a direct link with the outside 
world have been under examination 
for a number of years. One such plan 
envisages the building of a railway 
between Fort-Lamy and Bangui—to 
be known as the “Bangui-Chad”—and 
only recently engineers of the French 
Railways visited the region in order 
to make an on-the-spot evaluation of 
this project, which has been under 
consideration for a number of years. 
Such a railway would undoubtedly 
open up many under-developed areas 
of both the Chad and the Central Af- 
rican Republic. Another project envis- 
ages the construction of the so-called 
“Douala-Chad”, to link the northern 
territory with the principal port of 
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neighboring Cameroun. The latter 
country would undoubtedly favor the 
construction of this line, as it would 
open up much of the as yet totally 
inaccessible hinterland and provide a 
convenient evacuation route for the 
newly-discovered Cameroun bauxite 
deposits at Adamaoua, some 300 miles 
from the coast. 


The construction of either of these 
projected railways would, however, 
need enormous capital investments, as 
much of the terrain to be traversed 
is swampy in the case of the Bangui- 
Chad line, mountainous in the pro- 
jected Douala-Chad link. Probably 
the most immediate hope for the eco- 
nomic future of the Chad Republic 
will lie in the extension now under- 
way of the Nigerian railways to 
Maiduguri in the north-eastern corner 
of the Northern Region, which is 
scheduled to be in operation by 1963. 
This will bring rail facilities close to 


(Continued on page 15) 
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HE premiers of Gabon, Chad, the 

Central African Republic, and the 
Congo Republic—i.e., the four states 
of former French Equatorial Africa— 
took tentative steps last month to re- 
establish the ties which united them 
politically and economically until 
1958. After a meeting in Bangui, the 
capital of the Central African Repub- 
lic, the four leaders announced in mid- 
February that they would eventually 
follow the lead of the west African 
Mali Federation and seek independ- 
ence as a federated unit within the 
French Community. 


Negotiations with France to ar- 
range a timetable for the transfer of 
various Community functions to the 
four states, as well as the conclusion 
of agreements for continued coopera- 
tion with France in the fields of eco- 
nomic and foreign relations, will be 
the task of a “steering committee for 
the states of equatorial Africa” com- 
posed of the premiers and the presi- 
dents of the four National Assemblies. 
After a conference with General de 
Gaulle in Paris on February 23, Pre- 
miers Fulbert Youlou of the Congo 
Republic, Leon M’Ba of Gabon, Fran- 
cois Tombalbaye of Chad, and David 
Dacko of the Central African Republic 
issued a joint statement indicating 
that they had decided to await the 
outcome of France’s still-uncompleted 
negotiations with Mali and Madagas- 
car before intitiating official talks of 
their own. Meanwhile, they will con- 
tinue to study the problems of fed- 
eration. 


Pressures for Unity 


The most zealous proponent of unity 
and independence for the equatorial 
African states was Barthelemy Bo- 
ganda, the dynamic premier and prin- 
cipal figure of the Central African 
Republic who was killed in a plane 
crash early last year. What Mr. Bo- 
ganda favored was a “United States 
of Latin Africa,” which would have 
included not only the four states of 
Equatorial Africa, but also Camer- 
oun, the Belgian Congo, Ruanda-Ur- 
undi, and the Portuguese colony of 
Angola. 

The Boganda concept was originally 
received with considerable reserve by 
neighboring states—particularly min- 
erals-rich Gabon, which sees some 
definite disadvantages in unity with 
its three poor and underdeveloped 
neighbors. But in recent months, as 
it became clear that both Madagascar 
and the Mali states of Senegal and 
Soudan were to achieve all the pre- 
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rogatives of independence without 
having to depart from the economic 
and political shelter of the French 
Community, equatorial Africa’s lead- 
ers took the late Mr. Boganda’s idea 
out of the mothballs for another look. 
Prime mover in the current effort 
toward federation is Abbe Fulbert 
Youlou, the ambitious premier of the 


Additional maps and perti- 
nent data on the Congo Re- 
public, Gabon, Chad, and the 
Central African Republic are to 
be found on pages 10 and 11 


of this issue. 


Congo Republic; the least enthusiastic 
participant is, characteristically, Pre- 
mier Leon M’Ba of Gabon. 


Will it Work? 


In economic terms, the federation 
of equatorial Africa makes eminent 
sense; but the political situation in 
all of the states except Gabon is so 
fluid that the scheme must be taken 
with some skepticism until the work- 
ing details are known. However, since 
the alternative to federation and in- 
dependence may well be further frag- 
mentation along tribal lines, it may 
be in France’s interest to give ma- 
terial encouragement to the project. 


On paper, at least, the four pre- 
miers are fully cognizant of the dis- 
advantages of their present balkan- 
ized state, and realistic about the sac- 
rifices of local prestige required to 
achieve economic and social progress. 
A statement issued after the Bangui 
meeting said: “In the modern world, 
small and little-developed states can- 
not aspire to effective independence 
and rapid social and economic prog- 
ress if they do not form part of a 
whole large and strong enough to 
guarantee their integrity and their 
liberty, and to ensure their economic 
and human advancement.” 
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CENTRAL AFRICAN 


Oubangui 


BELGIAN CONG 


CONGO REPUBLIC 


The Congo Republic (formerly the 
Middle Congo), a long narrow terri- 
tory jutting inward from the coast 
between the Belgian Congo and Ga- 
bon, was organized as a territory by 
France in 1888. There are 760,000 
people living on its 139,000 square 
miles, of whom 10,000 are non-Afri- 
cans. The principal ethnic groups are 
the Bavilis, Balalis, Batekes, and 
M’Bochis, and the country’s political 
parties tend to follow tribal lines. 
The majority of the population are 
still animists, although there are 
Christian pockets and the Premier, 
Fulbert Youlou, was trained as a 
Catholic priest. On the Congo Re- 
public’s west coast is located Pointe 
Noire, the principal port of equatorial 
Africa, and the vital Congo-Ocean 
railroad threads its way from Pointe 
Noire 318 miles inland to the capital 
city of Brazzaville, which lies just 
across the Congo river from Leopold- 
ville. In addition, the territory has 
5,200 miles of roads, and 1,240 miles 
of navigable rivers, mostly the Congo 
and Ubangi. The principal exports 
are lumber (189,000 metric tons in 
1958), palm oil, palm kernels, peanuts, 
lead ore, and tobacco. Imports nearly 
tripled exports in 1958, totalling 
$44,000,000 as against $15,600,000 in 
exports. 


CHAD 


The most isolated of the four equa- 
torial African territories is Chad, 
which stretches northward to the 
southern border of Libya, southward 
to the Central African Republic, and 
shares about 600 miles of western 
border with the Sudan. There are 
2,730,000 people living in Chad’s 
501,000 square miles, and the ethnic 
and religious cleavages between the 
Arabized Moslem north and the 
Christian-animist-Bantu south con- 
tinue to pose the country’s most se- 
rious barrier to governmental stabil- 
ity. Although Chad has many agricul- 
tural potentialities, its products are 
now incapable of competing on world 
markets becausa the country has no 
railroads, possesses little in the way 
of navigable rivers, and is largely de- 
pendent on 13,450 miles of inadequate 
internal roads and trails. Exports of 
livestock, raw cotton, fish, and pea- 
nuts brought in some $26,000,000 in 
1958, but mostly at subsidized prices 
within the French Community. There 
have been frequent cabinet shifts and 
upsets in Chad in the past year, and 
Prime Minister Francois Tombalbaye 
Lisette’s southern-oriented governing 
group is currently confronted by new 
pressures from a newly-formed alli- 
ance of northern Moslem political fac- 
tions. 
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GABON 


The smatlest, least populous, and 
potentially wealthiest of the terri- 
tories of former French Equatorial 
Africa is the Gabon Republic, a 
coastal territory of some 102,290 
square miles wedged in between 
Cameroun on the north and the Congo 
Republic on the south. Within its 
borders are the world’s largest known 
deposits of high-grade manganese, 
one of Africa’s major iron ore de- 
posits, one of sub-Saharan Africa’s 
two largest proven oil reserves, some 
known uranium deposits, and impres- 
sive timber resources. Conservatively 
governed by Premier Leon M’Ba and 
the Bloc Democratique Gabonais, the 
territory has been until recently some- 
what suspicious of schemes aimed at 
federation with its  less-fortunate 
neighbors. Gabon’s 403,000 citizens 
include Pahouins, Pongwes, Adounas, 
Chiras, Punu, and Lumbu groups as 
well as some 4,000 non-Africans. Most 
of the people along the coast are 
Christians, but animism still is preva- 
lent in the interior. Major lines of 
communications include the coastal 
ports of Libreville and Port-Gentil in 
the north, the navigable Ogooue River, 
and 2,980 miles of roads. Although 
preliminary work is still going on in 
the exploitation of Gabon’s iron and 
manganese resources, the territory’s 
other products—lumber,~ petroleum, 
cocoa, and gold—brought in $33,600,- 
000 in 1958 and resulted in the only 
favorable balance of trade in equa- 
torial Africa. Oil output is expected 
to reach a million tons annually by 
the end of 1960. 


CENTRAL AFRICAN 
REPUBLIC 


The Central African Republic, for- 
merly Ubangi-Shari, is a land-locked 
state of some 238,000 square miles, 
bounded on the south by the Belgian 
Congo and the Congo Republic, on 
the north by Chad, on the west by the 
Sudan, and on the east by Cameroun. 
Most of the country’s 1,130,000 
peoples are animists, although there 
are some Christians; the principal 
ethnic groups are Bayas, Mandjas, 
Badas, and Saras, and the total non- 
African population is 5,000. The Cen- 
tral African Republic has 10,560 miles 
of roads, and the Ubangi River is 
navigable through 370 miles of the 
country’s territory. Principal exports 
are raw cotton, coffee, diamonds, and 
lumber. Exports totalled approxi- 
mately $14,800,000 in 1958 as against 
$20,600,000 imported, adding up to a 
$6,000,000 unfavorable trade balance. 
David Dacko, of the Mouvement 
d’Emancipation Sociale de L’Afrique 
Noire (MESAN), was elected presi- 
dent in the April 1959 elections, fol- 
lowing the untimely death in a plane 
accident of the republic’s principal po- 
litical figure, Barthelemy Boganda. 
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“Let's Take Economic Aid 
Out of the Cold War” 


By EUGENE R. BLACK 
President of the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development 


(Excerpts from an address given at 
Oxford University on March 3) 

There is a tendency on the part of 
some in the industrialized countries 
to regard economic aid solely in the 
context of diplomatic and military 
policy—either as a weapon in the Cold 
War or to be used in defense of some 
narrower political or diplomatic in- 
terest. This is hardly surprising. Dip- 
lomats and military strategists are 
trained to think in terms of power; 
they tend to look on economic aid as 
nothing different from other exercises 
of national power—to regard economic 
aid as just another means of serving 
narrow national interests. 


Certainly I have yet to meet a po- 
litical leader in the underdeveloped 
world who seriously thinks economic 
aid is offered by any sovereign nation 
for motives completely divorced from 
its own interests. But I ask these dip- 
lomatists and military strategists 
what interests they think they are 
serving when they offer economic aid 
in exchange for a military alliance or 
a diplomatic concession? They are cer- 
tainly not serving the interest of 
orderly economic development; in fact 
they may well be abetting and per- 
petuating conditions which in a short 
time will render their military alli- 
ance and diplomatic concessions quite 
hollow victories. 


In these circumstances, the govern- 
ment of an underdeveloped country is 
likely to feel it has fulfilled its part of 
the bargain when the treaty is signed 
or the vote in the United Nations 
taken. That government is not likely 
to take very seriously any protesta- 
tions of concern about economic de- 
velopment—or pay much attention to 
what is said on the subject. In these 
circumstances economic facts can 
hardly be very helpful persuaders. 


Ideology and Foreign Aid 


The widespread belief in the free 
world community that economic aid is 
a weapon in an ideological competition 
with communism clearly serves the 
interests of the communists; but I 
question that it serves anybody else’s 
interests. The communists, of course, 
paint a picture of the world which has 
nations divided according to a label 
stuck on their economic system—the 
one labeled ‘capitalist,’ the next ‘so- 
cialist’ and the third, ‘communist.’ The 
pattern reflects their determinist 
view and their belief that theirs is 
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the one sure road to the Good Life. 
But what other ideology does this pat- 
tern fit? 

In countries where individual free- 
dom is fostered, conflicts over the use 
of economic power are_ resolved 
through the give and take of the 
democratic process. There is a con- 
tinually changing emphasis with the 
ebb and flow of politics between the 
aim of an egalitarian distribution of 
material wealth and the kind of less 
equal distribution which is necessary 
to provide rewards in money for the 
successful innovator or investor. There 
is, similarly, a changing emphasis be- 
tween the demands of,growth and na- 
tional security, between the demands 
of growth and regional prosperity, 
and even between the demands of 
growth and ownership and control of 
property. It is largely by not claim- 
ing any final authority for any de- 
terminist view of economics or of his- 
tory—that is by not taking ideology 
too seriously—that the western world 
today enjoys democracy and freedom 
as well as the highest material living 
standards. 

How ridiculous, then, to accept the 
terms of competition laid down by 
ideologues who, in the first place, be- 
lieve quite wrongly that all economic 
power is vested in the ownership of 
property; and who in the second place, 
have fashioned the implausible theory 
that, simply by abolishing the insti- 
tution of private property, economic 
development can be made into an esca- 
lator to carry society to a state where 
all social friction arising from the ex- 
ercise of economic power has disap- 
peared? 

And how dangerous it is to encour- 
age those in the underdeveloped world 
to believe that the communists’ terms 
of competition are anything but an 
illusion. The leaders of these countries 
have often stated their determination 
not to repeat the mistakes which the 
industrialized nations made during 
their development. Economic aid 
should serve to bolster this determina- 
tion—and to point out the greatest 
mistake that can be made is to suc- 
cumb to the illusion that the compet- 
ing aims and aspirations of their 
people, as they concern economic de- 
velopment, can ever be settled once 
and for all. 

Capitalists, of whom I consider my- 
self one—and may not I say socialists, 
too?—have come in a great many 
shapes and sizes for a great many 
years now. Should we not be proud of 
this diversity and lay stress upon it? 
And while we are at it, cannot we say 
that communists, too, are beginning to 
appear in a few different shapes and 


An Ethiopian road-building project being 
carried out with the help of International 
Bank funds. —IBRD 


sizes? Shouldn’t we also stress this? 
After all, the quest for peace demands 
that the communists be encouraged 
to shed their illusions about the nature 
of competition among nations even as 
we shed ours. 


The Old Trading Patterns Are Dead 


There is another point of conflict 
between the view of economic aid as 
a vocation and another view found in 
the industrialized countries. There are 
some who believe that development 
aid to be worthwhile must have a 
direct and immediate economic benefit 
to the donor country. Usually the 
benefit sought takes the form of an 
export order or of a new source of 
raw materials. 

Actually, the relation between trade 
and investment with the underdevel- 
oped countries is a fundamentally dif- 
ferent one today from what it was 
even a generation ago. Before eco- 
nomic development was a primary aim 
of the governments there, interna- 
tional investment in the underdevel- 
oped world could be regarded simply 
as an arm of trade—either as a source 
of export orders or of raw materials. 
Now that governments in these parts 
of the world are forcing the pace of 
development, the rate of increase in 
trade over the long run will depend 
increasingly on the development of 
new markets in the underdeveloped 
world. And when I use the word 
‘markets’ I am talking about custo- 
mers with whom it will be possible to 
do business over a number of years, 
not just on a hit and run basis. 

This means that trading govern- 
ments and traders alike need today 
an investor’s outlook towards trade 
with the underdeveloped world. This 
trade cannot be financed on the old, 
mercantilist pattern without endan- 


(Continued on page 15) 
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Two Pessimistic Views of Central Africa 


By HARVEY GLICKMAN 


No one concerned with affairs in 
Central Africa can afford to miss 
either Colin Leys’ European Politics 
in Southern Rhodesia (Oxford: Clar- 
endon Press, 1959. 323 pp.) or Cyril 
Dunn’s Central African Witness 
(London: Gollancz, 1959. 254 pp.). 
They are required reading, not so 
much for the wealth of information 
they convey about past and current 
events in the Federation of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland, but because they 
reach similar—and unfortunately pes- 
simistic—conclusions from widely di- 
vergent angles of vision. 

Mr. Leys, a Fellow of Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford, has produced a system- 
atic study of the institutions and proc- 
esses of politics, skillfully weaving 
together his judgments and the de- 
tails of constitutions, elections, and 
economic development. It is a first- 
rate piece of political scholarship. 
Mr. Dunn, on the other hand, has 
written a series of vignettes—observa- 
tions and ideas—drawn from his four 
years as African correspondent for 
the London Observer. Where Mr. Leys 
is careful and tentative, Mr. Dunn 
sometimes gets reckless. Neverthe- 
less, they arrive at just about the 
same place: 

“The transfer of effective power 
to an immigrant community, which 
was largely dependent on a dis- 
criminatory legal apparatus for its 
very presence in the country, 
precluded the possibility that 
power would later be voluntarily 
shared with the rest of the popula- 
tion, or that the apparatus would 
be dismantled.” (Leys) 

“Let us stop deluding ourselves 
about Central Africa. Its present 
leaders are not trying to direct it 
towards any new form of race re- 
lationship. The whole aim of policy 
is to keep things as they are for 
as long as possible. ... White Cen- 
tral Africa has started down the 
slope towards White South Africa’s 
disagreeable destiny.” (Dunn) 


Both writers regard “partnership” 
as a sham. Since they finished their 
work before the Nyasaland troubles 
of early 1959, it might be objected 
that they overlook more recent at- 
tempts to liberalize race relations in 
the Federation. Yet, even if new 
measures have made a genuine con- 
tribution to the easing of tensions, 
the timing of their introduction serves 
to underscore the theme of critics 
such as Leys and Dunn. This is that 
fear motivates European political life. 
Fear of “inundation” by the blacks 
builds impassable social barriers. 
Fear of competition fashions eco- 
nomic restrictions. And now opposing 
new fears combine: fear of actual 
rebellion and fear of seeming overly- 


stubborn during a critical period of 
constitutional review. 

The most recent reports from Cen- 
tral Africa tend to reinforce, rather 
than undercut, the gloomy picture 
painted by these works. Returning 
travellers comment on the growing 
inflexibility of the European settlers, 
who deeply resent the more liberal 
trend of Britain’s African policy since 
the 1960 elections. One observer (Dr. 
H. J. Spiro of Harvard) indicates to 
‘me what he calls the curious mercan- 
tilistic ideology of even the most so- 
phisticated politicians. They believe 
that there is only so much power to 
go around; that an increase in wealth 
or rights for the Africans automatic- 
ally means a decrease for Europeans. 
The notion that power can expand for 
everyone and that concomitant in- 
creases in pressure in one sphere may 
be balanced by pressures elsewhere— 
all this continues to elude the settler. 

In an illuminating section on the 
mechanics of politics in the Federa- 
tion, Mr. Leys discovers “an inner 
law of European politics,” a built-in 
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tendency to illiberalism, springing 
from the peculiar type of one-party 
system that exists. (Defenders of 
European settlement as an agent for 
the transplantation of parliamentary 
democracy please copy.) Although 
many parties have contested elections 
since 1924, they have never dislodged 
the ruling party: 


. .. there has never been any 
alternation in office. It is thus a 
one-party system in the sense that 
only one party wins elections and 
carries out its policies, and the 
party which is the Government 
Party and that which is the Oppo- 
sition Party have come to possess 
different characteristics which re- 


flect their permanent possession of, 
or exclusion from, political power.” 


No basic differences of interest di- 
vide the white electorate. (Mr. Leys 
presents a devastating analysis of the 
numerous interlocking connections be- 
tween government and __ interest 
groups, an anlysis that shows no coun- 
tervailing interests operating to re- 
strain organized private economic 
power—a pressure group paradise.) 
Real opposition, of course, comes from 
the Africans, but they are largely 
barred from the political arena. The 
major issue in every election has con- 
tinued to be European supremacy. 
The Opposition tries to identify the 
governing party as “pro-African,” a 
move which challenges the whole sys- 
tem, as well as merely the administra- 
tion. Hence the government must con- 
vert each test into a mandate for 
the system as it exists. 

Mr. Ley’s economic studies even 
turn against the European the most 
favorable argument for his presence 
in Africa. We are familiar with the 
proposition that European settle- 
ment “develops” the country, but Mr. 
Leys states that a rise in the real 
wages of the Africans did not occur 
until 1950. It is, in fact, not clear 
whether the real income of the vast 
majority of the population has risen 
at all during the 50 years of contact 
with the European economy. Certain- 
ly the distribution of benefits remains 
far out of balance. Ninety-two per- 
cent of the population receives 25 
percent of the national income. While 
the Europeans have enjoyed a per 
capita income among the highest in 
the world, the Federation’s Africans 
received among the lowest. Develop- 
ment is concentrated in extractive and 
ancillary industries. The economy de- 
pends on the export of a small number 
of primary products and on a great 
number and variety of imports. De- 
velopment, concludes Mr. Leys, “comes 
too close to being a thinly rationalized 
exploitation of the country’s assets, 
with too little benefit to the indige- 
nous peoples.” 

The immediate inference of all this 
appears inescapable. As Mr. Dunn 
states, “The Federation cannot be 
held together peaceably and profit- 
ably on the present terms, even if 
Dominion status is denied.” And Mr. 
Leys outlines why: the major politi- 
cal problems arise outside the existing 
political system and challenge its 
very foundation. The system, which 
has managed to resolve arguments 
among the voters inside it, remains 
inappropriate for handling chal- 
lenges from without. The mecha- 
nism gets distorted, but more impor- 
tant, “it means that a solution of the 
country’s major problems is funda- 
mentally impossible within the sys- 
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tem. To solve them is to change it... 
[yet] Power tends to gravitate to- 
wards those who are least ready for 
change, having most to lose.” 


II 


For a concise, perceptive guide to 
the rapidly shifting political terrain 
in Africa, one can do little better than 
consult four articles by Vera Mich- 
eles Dean published in the Foreign 
Policy Bulletin late last year (volume 
39, October 1, 15, November 1, 15, 
1959). Mrs. Dean identifies a basic 
cause of perplexity and chronic un- 
derestimation of Africa in the West. 
In brief, Westerners really never 
communicated with the Africans. 
Feeling remote and demonstrably su- 
perior, the Westerners attempted to 
make the Africans over in their own 
image. Overtones of this remain, 
largely because we still get no sense 
of history from Africa—as we do in 
India, China and the Near East. No 
doubt the Africans grasp the signifi- 
cance of this situation and perhaps 
this accounts in part for the many 
recent attempts to “rediscover” the 
African past. 

Mrs. Dean constructs a_ balance 
sheet for Africa. Among the assets: 
a spirit of economic practicality and 
a passion for education. Among the 
liabilities: an authoritarian heritage. 
To this one is tempted to add the 
materials and possibly the felt need 
for an authoritarian future. For pur- 
poses of making foreign policy, Mrs. 
Dean provides a rough test of Africa’s 
intentions. These may be discerned 
from the directions taken on two vital 
issues: racialism and the international 
orientation of the new states. Con- 
cerning racialism, the Africans prob- 
ably behave with better humor, when 
the matter is in their hands, than 
have the Europeans. But one doubts 
whether the international orientation 
solely remains up to the new states. 
The greatest danger here lies not in 
what the African states intend, but 
in what they may be compelled to 
do—by poverty, through fear, or 
driven by desperate ambition. 


III 


Other 1959 articles of general in- 
terest, which deserve mention: 

(1) Margery Perham, “White Mi- 
norities in Africa,” Foreign Affairs 
(volume 37, July 1959, pp. 637-648). 
A short survey of the basic problems 
that constitutional engineers can 
overlook only at their peril. 

(2) Paul-Mare Henry, “Pan-Afri- 
canism: Dream Come True,” Foreign 
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Affairs (volume 37, April 1959, pp. 
443-452). A useful introduction to 
the differences in attitudes and devel- 
opments among French and British 
Africans concerning a movement 
whose strength is perhaps overesti- 
mated. M. Henry describes pan- 
Africanism as primarily an English- 
speaking movement and—due to the 
nature of British colonial rule—a 
vehicle for gaining equality, rather 
than an attempt at trans-national co- 
operation. The varying impress of 
French and British colonialism is also 
at work in making French African 
leaders more intellectual, more West- 
ern, and more Marxist than their 
British African counterparts. 

(3) Two articles by Leo Silberman, 
“Change and Conflict in the Horn of 
Africa,” Foreign Affairs (volume 37, 
July 1959, pp. 649-659) ; an examina- 
tion of the background to the prob- 
lems of Somali dispersion and the 
boundary dispute with Ethiopia; and 
“The Rise and Fall of Democracy in 
the Sudan,” Parliamentary Affairs 
(volume 12, Summer and Autumn 
1959, pp. 349-376), a detailed chro- 
nology of events from independence 
to the advent of authoritarian rule. 

(4) George W. Shepherd, Jr., “The 
Conflict of Interests in American 
Policy on Africa.” Western Political 
Quarterly (volume 12, December 
1959, pp. 996-1004). A plea to em- 
phasize America’s main strength in 
foreign affairs, humanitarianism. The 
actual measures demanded form a 
condensation of the recommendations 
of the Northwestern University Study 
for the U. S. Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, October 1959 (see Africa 
Special Report, November 1959). 

(5) Harold R. Isaacs, “The Ameri- 
ican Negro and Africa: Some Notes,” 
The Phylon Quarterly (volume 20, 
Fall 1959, pp. 219-233). An _ intri- 
guing beginning to what promises to 
be exciting research. The _ recent, 
prideful recognition of Africa by 
American Negroes prods Mr. Isaacs 
to probe the origins of the sparsely 
documented, but well-known, previous 
aversion to Africa. In the process, he 
indicates specific gaps in our knowl- 
edge, forming a catalog of historical 
problems, which, after investigation, 
ought to permit us to speak with con- 
fidence about this significant phenom- 
enon. For the moment, Mr. Isaacs 
ventures the opinion that the Negro’s 
rejection of Africa was fundamen- 
tally a rejection of himself. The 
American Negro tried to escape his 
blackness and this attempt is symbol- 
ized in his withdrawal from his Afri- 
can past. 


... The systematic debasement 
and self-debasement of the Negro 
in the white world has been under- 
pinned by the image the Negro child 
has got of the naked, savage, unciv- 
ilized African.” 


IV 


Recent arrival on our desk: 
Ronald E. Wraith, East African 
Citizen (London: Oxford University 


Chester Bowles'Son 
To Teach in Africa 


Samuel S. Bowles, one of five 
children of former Ambassador 
to India Chester Bowles, has 
given up prospects of winning a 
coveted Rhodes Scholarship to 
Oxford to spend the next two 
years teaching in a secondary 
school in West Africa under the 
teacher placement program of 
the African-American Institute. 

Young Bowles, now a 20-year- 
old senior at Yale University, 
says his interest in Africa be- 
gan when his “political eyes” 
were opened while he was a 12- 
year-old boy studying in India. 
Early in his senior year at Yale, 
he considered seeking a Ford 
Foundation scholarship to study 
in Africa, but was discouraged 
to learn that these were seldom 
given to candidates with less 
than a doctoral degree. Then 
he saw a notice on the bulletin 
board one day asking prospec- 
tive teachers to apply to the 
African-American Institute, and 
promptly sent in his name. Later 
in the current school year, 
young Bowles was informed 
that he was being considered 
for a two years Rhodes Scholar- 
ship to Oxford University in 
England, one of America’s most 
highly-coveted academic honors, 
and that the prospects were ex- 
cellent that he might win. After 
considerable soul-searching, he 
withdrew from the competition 
in favor of the hope of teaching 
in Africa. After two years in 
Nigeria or Ghana, Bowles plans 
to return to the United States 
to study law, with the intention 
of working eventually in inter- 
national relations. 

Bowles says his mother and 
his famous father are both 
“very enthusiastic” about his 
plans. His father, Chester 
Bowles, currently Congressman 
(D) from Connecticut, is the 
author of Africa’s Challenge to 
America, published in 1956, and 
has recently been appointed for- 
eign policy advisor to presiden- 
tial aspirant Senator John F. 
Kennedy, who is chairman of 
the U.S. Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions subcommittee on Africa. 


Press, 1959. 238 pp.). A civics book 
for African schoolboys. 

“Education in Africa,” Panorama, 
Teaching Throughout the World (vol- 
ume 1, Winter 1959-60). A special 
African issue available, also in French 
at 35¢ or equivalent, from the World 
Confederation of Organizations of the 
Teaching Profession, 1227 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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British Policy in Africa 


(Continued from page 3) 


Southern Rhodesia who are pressing 
hardest for the right to secede. 


Causes of the Revolution 


What is behind this dramatic 
change in Conservative policy? No 
doubt Macmillan himself has been 
greatly impressed by his direct con- 
tact with African realities. There is 
also reason to believe that he has de- 
veloped a strong personal antipathy 
for Sir Roy Welensky, the dynamic 
Prime Minister of the Federation. 
And it is probable that the impact of 
the Algerian tragedy on France has 
stood as an awful warning of the 
dangers which must flow from allow- 
ing the white settlers to dictate pol- 
icy in Africa. But one of the most 
interesting factors which has con- 
tributed to this revolution is the moral 
disintegration of the British Conserva- 
tive Party’s right wing, and its re- 
placement by an organized left wing 
whose views on Africa are indistin- 


guishable from those of the Labor 
Party. 


The day before Prime Minister 
Maemillan left for Africa, a group of 
young Tory intellectuals who call 
themselves the Bow Group published 
a pamphlet on colonial policy which 
took as its motto: “Britain must either 
rule justly or get out.” In this pam- 
phlet, the Bow Group warned that if 
Britain made further concessions to 
Welensky “the pressure-cooker of 
African nationalism will boil over 
again in Nyasaland and no amount 
of legitimate rhapsodising over the 
economic benefits of the federal sys- 
tent will keep Nyasaland in the fed- 
eration except by force of arms.” They 
also called for the release of the leader 
of the Nyasaland nationalists, Dr. 
Hastings Banda. At the same time, 
three young Conservative MP’s have 
set up an organization for helping 
those accused by the South African 
Government in the marathon “treason 
trials’. And many young Conserva- 


tives, especially at the universities, 
are joining in the March boycott of 
South African goods which is already 
supported by the Labor and Liberal 
Parties and by the Trades Unions 
Congress. Meanwhile, there are no 
signs of rebellion by the Tory right 
wing, which no longer has any leaders 
of national standing. 


The Outlook 


All this does not mean that British 
policy in Africa is now plain sailing. 
The speed with which events are mov- 
ing may make the present Tory left 
seem to be reactionary extremists in 
a year or two. In Kenya, the problem 
of the white settlers’ property rights 
could still wreck the political agree- 
ments sketched out in London. And 
by declaring that an independent 
Kenya would not give Britain a mili- 
tary base, Tom Mboya has raised 
an issue on which the British Con- 
servatives might swing right once 
again. Even so, in a world where gov- 
ernments usually lag 10 years behind 
events, the speed and decisiveness of 
the recent revolution in Britain’s Afri- 
can policy is a remarkable achieve- 
ment. 


Black: Economic Aid 


(Continued from page 12) 


gering the whole order of interna- - 


tional financial transactions and con- 
tributing to the delinquency of the 
economic aid idea. Successful trading 
ventures with the underdeveloped 
world today demand that the indus- 
trialized countries give much more 
time than in the past to trying to 
calculate the real economic benefits 
on both sides of the equation, not just 
the immediate benefits that may ac- 
crue to the exporter. Insofar as eco- 
nomic aid is used merely to bail out 
exporters who have unloaded their 
wares, not wisely, but too well, both 
the ends of aid and of trade in the 
long run are frustrated. 

And again who is going to listen 
to what is said about economic devel- 
opment, or to think there is any 
serious concern with it, if the idea 
gets around that what is_ really 
wanted is a subsidy for an export in- 
dustry? 


Have We Lost Courage? 


I have said that scientific and tech- 
nical knowledge is power, that all 
exercise of power in international 
affairs—and economic aid is one such 
exercise—involves inevitably great 
moral and political hazards. But not 
to exercise this power clearly involves 
even greater hazards; it amounts to 
saying that this knowledge has no 
enduring worth ... or to saying that 
the free nations of the world have 
lost the courage to use the great 
power of their knowledge to help 
others to live in freedom. 


Today the free nations can exer- 
cise their power constructively in the 
world only as part of a contract be- 
tween or among sovereign equals. 
Until governments—in the capital ex- 
porting countries and in the capital 
importing countries—decide that the 
primary objective of economic aid is 
the raising of material living stand- 
ards—until they accept this objective 
as something different and apart from 
other objectives they are pursuing— 
economic aid can only generate false 
hopes and disillusionment both in the 
underdeveloped world and in the in- 
dustrialized countries. 

It is no mean vocation for the free 
nations to make sacrifices to help find 
an escape from poverty for those mil- 
lions whose ways of life have been 
rendered so tragically inadequate by 
the recent course of history. Such 
sacrifices ennoble the ideals of free- 
dom and tolerance far more than any 
eloquence man can muster. 


And in what more practical way can 
the free nations demonstrate their 
concern for maintaining peace in the 
world? By applying our knowledge to 
specific conflicts, to specific predica- 
ments; by borrowing from the Puri- 
tans their love of work and pride of 
workmanship without their innocent 
pretensions; by standing ready to do 
business with one and all who are will- 
ing to regard the pursuit of economic 
development primarily as a means to 
higher material living standards for 
all—by doing all these things, we can 
have real hope that time is, indeed, 
on the side of peace and that these 


societies will evolve in ways which are 
at least compatible with a respect for 
individual freedom and for tolerance 
among nations and races. 

Human progress, someone once said, 
is best regarded as a series of escapes 
from one predicament to another with 
the ground of hope being the measure 
of advance. It is very literally, very 
tangibly to preserve this ground that 
the world community should aid the 
economic development of the under- 
developed world as a vocation, as an 
end in itself. 


Equatorial Africa 
Transport 


(Continued from page 9) 


the Chad’s border and within about 
150 miles of Fort-Lamy. 

Some years ago, plans were re- 
ported to exist for linking the Nigeria 
railway system (at Maiduguri) with 
that of the Sudan (at El Geneina), 
thus creating what would be the first 
unbroken railway line across the Afri- 
can continent north of the equator. 
Such a link would traverse Chad ter- 
ritory and would give a tremendous 
boost to the economy of that country. 
Although no more has been heard of 
this plan since 1957, it may yet prove 
to be the “missing link” in this conti- 
nent’s economic evolution. 


(The preceding article is based on ma- 
terial which originally appeared in the 
Africa Economic Newsletter published 
in Johannesburg, Union of South 
Africa.) 
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Calendar 


April 13: Annual celebration of 
Africa Freedom Day under the spon- 
sorship of the American Committee on 
Africa at New York’s Town Hall, for 
the benefit of the ACOA’s Africa De- 
fense and Aid Fund. 

Principal speakers: Kenneth Kaunda, 
leader of the United National In- 
dependence Party of Northern Rho- 
desia; Thurgood Marshall, American 
Negro attorney and advisor to the 
African delegation at the recent Kenya 
constitutional conference in London. 
Entertainment by Michael Olatunji and 
his Nigerian drum ensemble and various 
American artists. For tickets, write the 
American Committee on Africa, 801 
Second Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 

April 22-24: The American Assembly 
with Lawrence College, will hold the 
Midwest Intercollegiate Seminar on 
“The United States and Africa’ in 
Green Lake, Wisconsin. For details 
write Lawrence College, Appleton, Wis- 
consin. 

September 17-October 9: The 
African Seminar to the Nigeria Inde- 
pendence Celebration, sponsored by the 
American Society of African Culture. 
The tour will include visits to London, 
Dakar, Conakry, Monrovia, Abidjan, 
Accra and Paris. For details write the 
American Society of African Culture, 
15 East 40th Street, New York 16, N.Y. 


Special Report 


AFRICA SPECIAL REPORT is published 
monthly at 1234 20th Street N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Cable: AFRAM, WASHINGTON 
Editorial Staff: 


Helen Kitchen, Editor 

Gayle Quisenberry, Editorial Assistant 
Margaret O'Neill, Circulation 

Harvey Glickman, Book Editor 

Okon Idem, Library 


Africa Special Report welcomes but can- 
not assume responsibility for unsolicited 
manuscripts. 

© The African-American Institute, Inc., 1960 


Articles in Africa Special Report are 


independently selected and edited by the 
editor and do not necessarily reflect the 
views of the African-American Institute. 


(A monthly listing of forthcoming meetings and events highlighting African 
affairs, and news of prominent Africans travelling in the United States. If you 
would like to have a conference or visitor noted in this department, please write 
full details to Africa Report, 1234 20th Street N.W., Washington 6, D. C.) 


Visitors 


e MARTIN APPIAH-DANQUAH, General Secretary of the United Ghana 
Farmers’ Council, due to arrive in the United States in May under the State 
Department’s Leader Exchange Program. Itinerary to be programmed by the 
American Council on Education, 1785 Massachusetts Avenue, Washington, D. C. 


e HERBERT CHITEPO, first African barrister commissioned in Southern 
Rhodesia and member of the Southern Rhodesia Urban Affairs Commission, here 
for a six weeks tour under the sponsorship of the African-American Institute. 
Concluding itinerary: Atlanta, March 20-23; Tuskegee, March 23-24; New 
Orleans, March 24-27; Los Angeles, March 27-31; San Francisco, March 31- 
April 5; Chicago, April 5-8; Philadelphia, April 8-11; Boston, April 11-14; New 
York, April 14 for approximately one week until departure. 


e MRS. VICTORIA CHITEPO, trained social worker specializing in proba- 
tion work and community development in Southern Rhodesia, here for a six 
weeks tour of appropriate organizations under the sponsorship of the Women’s 
Africa Committee of the African-American Institute. Mrs. Chitepo will visit 
the same cities as her husband (see first item above), except for a stay from 
March 26—April 4 in Washington, D. C. 


e KENNETH KAUNDA, leader of the United National Independence Party 
of Northern Rhodesia, will tour the United States during April and May under 
the sponsorship of the American Committee on Africa. He will speak at the 
Africa Freedom Day celebration on April 13 (see calendar). To make other en- 


gagements, contact the American Committee on Africa, 801 Second Avenue, New 
York City. 


e CLYDE MITCHELL, Professor of African Studies at the University 
College of Rhodesia and Nyasaland and former Director of the Rhodes-Living- 
ston Institute. Currently in the US as a visiting professor of African studies 


at the Johns Hopkins School of Advanced International Studies, Washington, 
D. C. 


e RONALD NGALA, member of the Kenya Legislative Council and chair- 
man of the African delegation to the recent Kenya Constitutional Conference in 
London, will arrive in the US April 2 for a six-weeks visit under the sponsorship 
of the African-American Institute. He will be accompanied by his wife. 


e JOSEPH NGALULA, Editor of Presence Congolese, member of the Di- 
recting Committee of the Congolese National Movement and delegate to the 
recent Brussels Conference on Congolese independence, visited Washington, 
New York, Boston, Dayton, and Puerto Rico during March under the joint 


sponsorship of the US State Department’s Leader Exchange Program and the 
Ford Foundation. 


e JOHN CHARLES ROCHE, Senior Lecturer in Economics and Business 
Administration, Royal Technical College, Nairobi, Kenya. Visiting the US during 
March and April under the State Department’s Foreign Specialist Exchange 


Program. Itinerary programmed by the National Social Welfare Assembly, 
345 East 46th Street, New York 17. 


e RANDRIAMPIRY RAKOTOMALALA, Director of the Office of the Secre- 


tary of State in Charge of Information, Malagasy Republic (Madagascar). Vis- 


iting in the US from March 13-29 under the sponsorship of the French Embassy 
Information Division. He is visiting Nashville, Washington, D. C., Boston, 


Chicago and New York. For further information and details, contact Mme. 
Tuma, French Embassy Press and Information Division, 972 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. N.Y. 
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